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In class and grade, like ages and stages 
of growth, similar tendencies, desires, and 
interests make it possible for the teachers 
to organize the little communities into 
a beautiful life, the basis of which is co-oper- 
ation and help. In the morning exercises 
all the good things of class and grade may- 
be poured into the larger life of the whole 
school. Some one has said that " together- 
ness " is the motto of the new century. 
The morning exercises mean " together- 
ness." Here the tots of the kindergarten, 
the pupils of the elementary school, the 
students of the secondary and pedagogic 
schools, and the faculty mingle in a happy 
and profitable twenty minutes. Every one 
either takes an active part or is ready to help 
when aid is needed. 

Subjects for Morning Exercises: Every 
subject presented to the assembled society 
should grow out — be in fact the efflo- 
rescence — of the life in class and grade. 
Nothing should be in any way extraneous 
to the intrinsic movement of the school. 
There must be no attempt at show or mere 
exhibition. 

Days: The great days of the past should 
be remembered; great events, birthdays of 
great men and women, whose spirit should 
permeate and guide the school. For in- 
stance, the lives of Washington and Lin- 
coln should bring into the children's 
hearts with renewing power the wisdom, 
love, patience, and world patriotism of the 
two great Americans. Bunker Hill and 



Lexington should show the value of unity 
in a holy cause. All history should make 
us feel deeply how much of blood and 
sacrifice we cost. Shall we be worth what 
we cost? 

Celebrations Common to the Entire Human 
Race: Thanksgiving should bring the 
school into one beautiful and highly sig- 
nificant phase of human life, a phase com- 
mon to the savage and the civilized. Not 
the Pilgrims alone were thankful to God 
for his beneficent gifts. All mankind 
throughout the ages have expressed grati- 
tude for the bounties of heaven. The 
child should enter into the past through 
concrete illustrations, through dramatic 
and pictorial art. He should bring his 
offering of thanks in the same spirit, 
broadened with enlightenment, in which 
the savages, barbarians, and civilized have 
always celebrated Thanksgiving . 

Christmas. Every child is a type of 
the Babe of Bethlehem. The story of the 
Wise Men from the East teaches a uni- 
versal truth and duty. All the riches, the 
progress, the good, are laid at the feet of 
the little child, with the prayer that every 
little one may be imbued with the same 
love for mankind that wrought righteous- 
ness through the soul of the Master. 

Easter. The resurrection from the 
seeming death of winter, the new life, the 
continued miracle of spring, have kept the 
flame of love of God in pagan and Christian 
alike. The resurrection of the Saviour 
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embodies the deepest desire of man, and 
symbolizes a continuous new life within 
the reach of every human being. 

Memorial Day. Here again we may 
sum up the cost, count in a measure the 
price of human liberty, and look forward 
to the "unfinished task." 

Nature Study: It is our purpose to keep 
the school in close touch with the "rolling 
year," to fill the children with a warm 
feeling for nature as it changes. The 
results of field excursions and laboratory 
investigations should come into the morn- 
ing exercises by description and pictorial 
art. The whole school should be brought 
into the closest sympathy with the ex- 
periences of every class and every child. 

Very important discoveries in science, 
and their discoverers, should come into the 
assembled life of the school. The same 
may be said of world-changing inventions 
and their inventors. 

Current History: No greater mistake is 
made in education than the teaching of past 
history at the expense of the present. The 
telegraph, newspaper, and magazine are 
bringing us every day news from South 
Africa, China, the Philippines, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, and from all quarters of the globe. 
Some of this daily history of the world is 
epoch-making, and its causes reach back 
to the remote past. Interest in the present 
state awakens interest in the causes of pres- 
ent conditions, giving life to that which 
might be dry and easily forgotten. Every 
teacher should incidentally teach present 
history. Once a week, at least, the most 
important events should be presented to 
the whole school. Time might be given 
for any one to tell a bit of news out of the 
regular order. Children would thus be 
induced to read the best in the newspapers. 

Maps: Current history should always 
be closely correlated with geography. A 
large chalk-modeled map of the world 
should be above the platform of the assem- 



bly hall for continual reference. Black- 
board maps of the countries in question 
should be drawn. 

The Arts: A morning now and then 
should be devoted to music, another to 
pictorial art. Indeed all morning exer- 
cises should have music, painting, and 
drawing intermingled for illustrations and 
incentives. 

Health: Good, sound, robust physical 
life should have its morning, illustrated 
by gymnastics. 

Preparation: I have said that the morn- 
ing exercises should spring from the work 
of the school, representing every class and 
grade from the kindergarten to the twelfth 
grade inclusive. All preparation should be 
made with care and deliberation; nothing 
should be done hurriedly. AH the prepa- 
ration should be in the best literary and art 
forms. The morning exercises may be made 
the best period educationally of the day. 
Culminations of a series of lessons in any 
subject may be presented; for instance, 
in history, Bunker Hill, or Gettysburg. 

Opportunities : The morning exercises 
furnish the best opportunities for practice 
in extemporaneous speaking. The read- 
ing of manuscripts or selections should 
be the rare exceptions, and not the rule. 
Students should epitomize historical events 
or other statements, and present them in 
their own language. Extemporaneous 
speaking demands far more careful prepa- 
ration than do writing and reading of 
manuscript. 

Elocution: Gems of literature form a 
substantial part of the exercises. They 
should be brief, carefully selected, and pre- 
pared by practice. The duty of the 
speaker or reader is to make everybody in 
the hall understand what is said. 

The morning exercises also offer oppor- 
tunity for self-control and respectful, sym- 
pathetic attention. 

The Plan: The morning exercises are 
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held at 10:40 o'clock, thus breaking pleas- 
antly the work of a long session. Each 
member of the faculty is assigned a morn- 
ing far enough in advance to admit of 
making complete preparation. The leader 
should select for the morning reading 
something brief and correlated. The 
selection should be the best poetry, with 
an occasional bit of prose. The selection 
should be inspiring, and not merely 
descriptive. The Bible may be freely used 
for its magnificent poetry and prose, and 
also its divine lessons. 

Marching: Owing to the shortness of 
the morning exercise period, economy of 
time is necessary. In order that not a 
minute may be lost, the pupils in the 
different classes march to the assembly 
hall. At three strokes of the bell they 
cease work or play, and quickly form in 
line. At another stroke of the bell they 
march, without command from the teach- 
ers, each class led by a marshal. At the 
close of the exercises the classes march 
back to their rooms. Besides saving time, 



marching promotes orderliness and self- 
control, and makes it possible for the whole 
school to leave the building without acci- 
dent in case of fire. To make the march- 
ing effective the pupils observe these 
rules: 

Keep Step. 

Keep Your Distance. 

Keep Your Chest Up. 

Keep Your Mouth Shut. 

The Faculty: Every member of the fac- 
ulty should take an active, sympathetic 
part in the morning exercises. They should 
be promptly on hand with the classes. At 
any time there is opportunity to put in the 
right word in the right place, they should 
encourage the school to individual action 
by appropriate quotations or suggestions. 
The members of the faculty can come in 
strongly when there is any lull in the inter- 
est, or any gap in the exercises. 

The Results: The effects of morning ex- 
ercises should be promptly used in class 
and grade for the promotion of character 
and community life. 
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It is interesting to observe that no matter 
how different the societies to which they 
belong may be, all plants have precisely 
the same life problem to solve. They do 
this by utilizing the same things and by em- 
ploying practically the same means. That is 
to say, the plant in any environment estab- 
lishes itself and preserves itself through 
relationships which it maintains between 
itself and the sunshine (light and heat), 
moisture, and the mineral world. These 
relationships are brought about by certain 
exposures which the plant is able to make 
to the impinging forces, and its adaptations 



to extremely diverse environments are but 
the measures of such exposures. 

In maintaining its different relationships, 
a primary question with the plant is that 
of its physical support. In the aquatic 
societies this problem is reduced to the 
minimum on account of the buoyancy 
of .the water. The specific gravity of the 
plant, in certain instances diminished by 
vesicles, relieves the stem of the respon- 
sibility of support, and almost the whole 
plant becomes devoted to the question 
of exposure to light. The moisture re- 
lation of such plants is so simple, also 



